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THE ALDINE: 



Not such thou wert of yore, ere yet the axe 
Had smitten the old woods. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, o'er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip-tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in 
Spring, 
The liverleaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolt, 
Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
Her delicate foot-print in the soft moist mould, 
And on the fallen leaves. The slow-paced bear, 
In such a sultry Summer noon as this, 
Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped 



But thou hast histories that stir the heart 

With deeper feeling ; while I look on thee 

They rise before me. I behold the scene 

Hoary again with forests ; I behold 

The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 

Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet, 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 

That rends the utter silence ; 'tis the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms and faces stained like blood, 

Fill the green wilderness : the long bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream ; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 

Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 

As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 

Mangled by tomahawks. The mighty woods 

Are still again, the frighted bird comes back 

And plumes her wings ; but thy sweet waters run 

Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 

Amid the deepening twilight I descry 

Figures of men ; that crouch and creep unheard, 

And bear away the dead. The next day's shower 

Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

I look again— a hunter's lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meek Autumn stains the woods with gold 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 



And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs. 




So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in Spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of Winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, ~" 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 
The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows ; barns from which 
Came loud and shrill the crowing of the cock ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o'ercrept thy bank 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge, 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border ! Here 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped 



Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 

And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat, and mused how pleasant 'twere to dwell 

In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 

And move for no man's bidding more. At eve, 

When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 

Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 

Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 

And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 

Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 

Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change, 

And from the gushing of thy simple fount 

Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages ? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green ? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine ? Or shall they rise, 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep ? 



RESURGAM. 



Gethsemane in moonlight stood arrayed, 
When, 'neath the groves of olive and of palm, 

The holy Hillel and young Safi strayed, 
And in hushed tone, alternate, spoke a psalm. 

" Behold," said Safi, "yonder, where the rays 
Fall on the open space, there kneeleth one." 

And Hillel answered, "Zadoc, 'tis who prays 
And weeps upon the grave of his dead son." 

" Men call him wise and just," young Safi cried, 
" Wherefore not moderate the bitter rain 

Of his sad tears ? " And Hillel calm replied, 
" Worthless the wisdom that can feel no pain." 

To him the youth — "Oh, master, tell me, then, 
Wherefore the use of wisdom, when the sage 

Weeps like the foolish one? — if sons of men 
"Advantage naught by wisdom nor by age ? " 

And Hillel answered, " Safi, see the tear 
Falls from his eye upon the earthy sod, 

Where lies the body of his offspring dear ; 
But, mark you, that his face is raised to God ! "- 



-T. H. S. 



Bryant's poem of "The Fountain," superbly il- 
lustrated, is published as a holiday book by the 
Appletons. It . 
will be issued 
in style to cor- 
respond with 
"The Song of 
the Sower," 
published last 
year, which was 
universally ac- 
knowledged to 
be the leading 
book of the 
season. "The 
Fountain" af- 
fords admira- 
ble opportuni- 
ty for variety 
of illustrations 
consisting not 
only of magni- 
ficent descrip- 
tions of scen- 
ery, but glow- 
ing incidents 
of an historical 
and domestic 
character. Mr. 
Fenn has exe- 
cuted for the 
book some ot 
his most pleas- 
ing landscapes; 
Alfred Freder- 
icks has sup- 
plied several of 
the historical 
incidents ; and 
Winslow Ho- 
mer, has con- 
tributed some 
fine groups of 



young women and children. The volume will be 
hailed, as an admirable specimen of American art. 




THE RONNEBURG. 



The Ronneburg. — This picturesque view crowns 
one of the boldest hills in that beautifuPsection ot 

the country, 
between the 
Main and the 
Lahn, which is 
known as the 
Wetterau. 

Some centu- 
ries ago it was 
the shelter of 
many families 
who were driv- 
en from their 
homes by re- 
ligious perse- 
cution. Orig- 
inally belong- 
ing to a noble 
race, whose 
name it still 
bears, it passed 
on the death of 
the last of the 
family, into the 
hands of stran- 
gers, who pre- 
ferred the social 
charms of the 
adjoining vil- 
lage of Biidin- 
gen to a life 
in the secluded 
castle. It was 
thus left unin- 
habited, and in 
the latter part 
ofthe 16th cen- 
tury a large 
number of the 
Jewish people, 
driven by per- 
secution from 
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THE ALDINE. 



THE OLD SMUGGLER'S STORY. 

Traveling, not long ago, with a party of friends 
across the Bavarian Tyrol towards Partenkirchen, 
we were overtaken by a violent mountain tempest, 
which broke upon us with all the sudden fury of the 
storms of that region, and drove us to seek refuge 
under a broad shed built out over the road in front 
of a mountain inn. 

Several parties had arrived before lus, and were 
awaiting the passing over of the tempest. A large 
wagon, laden with merchandise, stood at one side, its 
driver lazily smoking and exchanging mountain sto- 
ries with the coachman and postilion of an English 
traveling carriage, whose occupants were within, in 
the dining room of the small inn, refreshing them- 
selves with mountain fare — bread and milk and 
honey. 

The servants of the inn were moving about, busily 
engaged in giving food and water to the horses. 
Among them was an old man, whose 
striking appearance attracted our 
special attention. He appeared to 
be on the upper rounds of the lad- 
der of life, and his brown and wrin- 
kled skin, and long sinewy limbs 
told of a wild and trying life among 
the mountains. He was dressed in 
an old brown jacket which hung 
loosely about his shrunken form, a 
very dirty shirt, well-worn leather 
knee-breeches, and a shabby Tyrol 
hat, from whose brim, as he went 
back and forth bringing water from 
the well, the rain poured in streams. 
Grasped tight, between two rows of 
well-preserved teeth, he held a short- 
stemmed pipe, from which he puffed 
a constant column of smoke. 

After completing his care of the > 
horses, the old man, attracted, per- 
haps, by my evident observation, 
drew near to where I was standing, 
listening to stories of mountain trav- 
el and adventure from my compan- 
ion — himself a man whose life had 
been passed among wild scenes of 
storm and danger. I noticed with 
what close attention the old man 
listened to our conversation. He 
took no part in it, but stood quietly 
smoking; only, now and then, an 
affirmative nod of the head, or a 
twinkle about his mouth and eyes 
showed with what delight he heard 
the recital of adventures whose 
counterpart he had, no doubt, ex- 
perienced on many a wild mountain 
tramp. 

At last the storm ceased, the 
clouds broke and rolled away, and 
the brilliant sunlight burst forth, 
flooding the landscape with won- 
drous glory. The freight wagon 
rolled off with much clatter, the 
travelers in the carriage were driv- 
en away over the mountain road, 
the coachman cracking his long 
whip, and, at length, myself and companions took up 
our alpenstocks. and knapsacks and made ready to 
proceed on our journey. 

As we were starting, the old man came towards us, 
and touching his battered hat, begged the privilege 
of carrying our luggage. 

"lama used-up old fellow," said he, pathetically, 
" and not strong enough for more hard work. But I 
must go to Partenkirchen to-night, and would gladly 
earn a little money, for tobacco, on the road/' 

The offer was not unwelcome ; but, at the same time, 
we hesitated to place upon the shoulders of the 
seemingly feeble old man, a burden which had already 
proved wearisome to our own. With an indescribable 
expression of contempt he looked at our small bag- 
gage. 

" Only those few bundles," said he, " and over a 
smooth, level road ! Even if I have counted more 
than seventy years, I am not so feeble as all that. 
In my day I have often carried a couple of hundred- 
weight on my back, over a road full of rocks and 
danger of all kinds." 

" Come ahead," said he, swinging our luggage over 
his shoulder, and starting off at a pace strong and 
buoyant as that of a young man. 



We followed him along the mountain path, towards 
the little village of Oberau, where the road turns 
to the right, up across the Ettaler mountain to- 
wards Ammergau, where the narrow valley suddenly 
widens, presenting to the eyes of the traveler a pano- 
rama of exquisite loveliness. Green, meadows, sur- 
rounded by slopes of rich woodland, form a pleasant 
contrast to the bold mountain forms rising beyond ; 
and, through an opening at the end of the valley 
appear the church spires of Partenkirchen. 

We stopped for a moment, to enjoy the delicious 
picture before us. 

" We have been passing," said my companion, 
" over the old highway, which, in former times, was 
the road by which merchandise from the East Indies 
was brought into Germany, having reached the Tyrol 
by way of the Mediterranean and Venice. To ensure 
safety to the transports, a large protective associa- 
tion of freight carriers was formed, and stations es- 
tablished all along the road, similar to the present 




' But, mark you, that his face is raised to God." — (See page 192.) 

postal stations, where were bands of armed men, and 
where goods of all kinds were collected, until enough 
were brought together to form a large train, when 
they were taken across the mountains to Augsburg, 
from thence to be scattered all over Germany." 

What interested me more, even, than these remi- 
niscences, was the conduct of our old companion, 
over whose figure had come a complete change. He 
had sat down on some pieces of rock by the road- 
side to rest, but as we talked together of the times 
which were past, he stood up and drew nearer and 
nearer. In his eagerness to hear every word of our 
conversation he allowed his pipe to go out, and his 
face and figure was expressive of the keenest inter- 
est. 

" I see you are pleased, old friend," I said to him. 
" Perhaps you never have heard of all the trade 
and traffic which formerly existed among your native 
mountains." 

The old man looked at me with an expression of 
contempt and pity, similar to that with which he 
had measured our baggage a short time before. 

"Never have heard tell of it!" said he. "Well, 
when one has seen a thing himself, he does not 
need to hear of it from others." 



"Seen it yourself!" we said, in astonishment. 
" What have you seen, old friend ? " 

" What else but that you have spoken of? " said 
he. "The old trains of merchandise going over the 
mountains." 

My friend gave me a side glance. It was evident 
that the old man's brain was weakened. Still there 
was a certain charm in hearing him talk. 

" You are mistaken, friend ! " said I. " The times 
we were speaking of, were over, several hundred 
years ago." 

He shook his head, and again the old look of pity 
came into his eyes. "Young man, I ought to know 
about it much better than you," said he. "You are 
,too young to talk about those times. Although I 
carry nearly eighty winters on my shoulders, my 
head is as clear as ever, and I remember, as if it was 
yesterday, when my father took me with him for the 
first time. I was a boy of twelve years, then, when 
the whole train met together in the forest, and went 
over the Waxenstein Pass." 

We understood the old man at 
last. He was thinking of another 
time and quite a different sort of 
traffic from that of which we had 
spoken. Our conversation about 
Da gg a ge trains, and the dangers of 
mountain passes, had awakened in 
him memories of the times which 
had been the most important of his 
life, full of excitement and adven- 
ture, the remembrance of which still 
made his old blood tingle. 

" If you really did go with the bag- 
gage train," asked my friend, " why 
did they choose such a strange and 
difficult road as the Waxenstein 
Pass instead of keeping in the high- 
way?" 

The old man looked round cau- 
tiously to make sure no one was 
near. "One can speak out now," 
he said at length. " The danger is 
all over. The trains were compelled 
to go secretly, for the troops and of- 
ficers of customs were watching at 
every turn. We have often brought 
many thousand guilders worth of 
watches and silk-stuffs over the 
mountains. There were often thir- 
ty of us in the train, every man of us 
lusty and strong of limb, each with 
his heavy pack upon the back, and 
his musket slung across his breast." 
" Plainly spoken, then, you were a 
smuggler." 

"Well, I never called myself that. 
I bought my goods and sold them 
honestly. But I have tricked the 
government out of many a guilder 
in my day. Ah, those were times ! " 
"A dangerous business and small 
profit, eh ? " 

"Yes, it is true there was not 
much to be gained by it, but it was 
a jolly life — much better than shoot- 
ing game. But one needs a steady 
head and firm footing for that busi- 
ness. Many and many a night have we climbed over 
the rocks and along the sides of precipices, holding 
on by roots and branches, while below, on the pass, 
the officers were watching for us with muskets loaded, 
ready to shoot us down. It was little use for them. 
We knew the mountain paths better than all the 
troops and officers together." 

" Is it a long time since you gave up that way of 
life?" 

"Full twenty years," said the old man. "The 
business grew worse and worse, until, at last, it did 
not pay for the nails in one's shoes. And, besides, 
the last time I made a trip through these mountains, 
with my comrades, a misfortune happened to us, 
that—" 

The old man turned his head away, and appeared 
deeply affected. 

" Tell us about it, my friend," I said, for I felt sure 
that anything which, after so long a time, could 
move the hard-faced old man to tears, must contain 
something worth listening to. 

" It was nothing of particular interest to you, sir," 
said he, after a few moments' pause. " But the best 
friend I ever had, I parted with on that day." 
" Let us hear the story," we entreated. 



